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Editor’s note 


This year has seen profuse flowering of eucalypts, and the Red Ironbarks are alive with 
honeyeaters. The floor beneath the ironbarks is carpetted with flowers nipped off by parrots such 
as the Eastern Rosella. Has anyone any thoughts as to why parrots do this ? 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgement should be given to the author and the Club. 

Back issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 
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An Aboriginal Carved Tree at Robinvale 
Author: John Curr 


This discovery was made whilst exploring an area adjoining the Robinvale township known as 
Punt Bend. I was looking for scarred trees purported to be behind the Robinvale Co-op. 
However, a recent fire through this area severely burnt the remnant vegetation and this included the 
last few large box trees. The tree, an old live multi-stemmed Grey Box, was on the high ground 
further around the swamp. The vegetation in the area consisted of other box trees, some Red 
Gums, Lignum, Eumong Wattle, Nitre Goosefoot and Old Man Saltbush. On three of the stems 
were scars of varying sizes and all within two metres from the ground. However, on each of the 
scars horizontal marks were made across the blazed area. 

The largest scar faced south. It was 1.4 m long and 25 cm across. There were nine lines cut 
diagonally across the blaze. Another scar beside it measured 80 cm by 20 cm. On this there were 
six lines cut straight across. The third blaze faced north-east. It was 90 cm long and 15 cm across, 
there were six lines cut across the blaze and spaced about 8 cm apart. Not all of the lines were 
completed on this scar, but the marks were clearly cut and it is likely they were made with a steel 
axe. Heavy regrowth over the markings on the edges of the blazed areas indicates that they are 
quite old. They were probably wider when they were first done. The tree itself is the largest in the 
area and the trunk is over two metres in diameter. 

I have seen similar markings on blazed trees on a Field Naturalist excursion to Lake Genoa near 
Kyalite in Southern NSW. These were estimated to have been made about the turn of the Century. 
In this case there were several trees marked in a grove. They were considered to be the only ones in 
the whole of this Region. 

I reported this find to the local Aboriginal people where it created much interest as they were not 
aware of its existence. Although they considered the area to be very important as there are many 
middens nearby and for many years some members of the older families lived in huts along the 
river which is only 400 m away. A suggestion was made by the Warden of archeological sites that 
it could be a boundary tree. 

There are several other scarred box trees within a radius of 120 m west. Generally the trees 
obtained their scars when sections were removed to make wooden implements such as coolamans, 
shields, woomeras and boomerangs. However, in some cases they were blazed to indicate 
ceremonial sites or for ceremonial purposes. 

I know of no other marked tree like this apart from the ones at Lake Genoa. An archeological 
survey of this area has located and mapped hundreds of scarred trees on nearby Bumbang Island 
and the reserved Grey Box forest on the Euston Common on the other side of the river. They 
missed this one and their records don’t indicate any other trees marked in a similar way. Robinvale 
and district was a significant area for Aboriginals and there are many burial sites and middens 
located here. Pf 

Information on the well known engraved trees [dendroglyphs] in NSW with their deeply carved 
abstract patterns in Central and Northern NSW indicate they were made to mark burial or 
ceremonial sites. Although the Robinvale tree is not as spectacular as the many I have seen in 
NSW, it is very significant as it is in Victoria and the only one like it in this state to my knowledge. 
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Guest Speaker - June Bird Observers Group Meeting 
Author: Tom Burton 


Richard Loyn from the Arthur Rylah Institute spoke on the topic “Wildlife and Forest 
Management”. Richard pointed out that his job was to help reduce the impact of logging on 
wildlife, and went on to discuss three possible logging strategies and their potential impacts: 

1. clear felling with a long cycle to allow an area to recover its wildlife value before being cut again; 
2. division of forests into wildlife areas (to be left untouched) and areas to be logged intensively 
without reference to wildlife; 

3. clear felling of areas apart from some retained old trees which provide hollows for a while. 

Of the three, Richard preferred the separation model, pointing out that clear felling over a very long 
cycle is inefficient for loggers (who don’t want holey trees) and for wildlife management (no 
sooner does an area regain its wildlife than it’s cleared again). The option of leaving some old 
trees also presents problems: old trees slow tree regeneration to an extent; dense regrowth renders 
an area unsuitable for many animals (e.g. the Yellow-bellied Glider) so that the old refuge trees are 
abandoned; and old trees tend to die off a few decades after the clearing anyway. The separation of 
the forests into logging and wildlife areas appears the best option, but one which will involve 
conflict over which areas should be logged. The best areas for wildlife may also produce the 
highest return from timber. 

Richard pointed out that there was little information about how well wildlife recovers after forest 
clearing beyond the first thirty years after clearing - there are few forests logged more than thirty 
years ago which can be checked for wildlife. Our region offers forests of the right age, but 
probably not the right type to help in the understanding of management of the Gippsland forests he 
was talking about. 

Richard canvassed a number of other issues in his entertaining and informative talk, and pointed 
out that naturalists clubs have much to contribute, as the accumulated records of a club holds more 
information than professional wildlife surveyors can acquire during the time of an environmental 
impact study. 


Atlas of Victorian Wildlife 
Author: Anne Bridley 


As some of you probably know, I have obtained a copy of the Atlas of Victorian Wildlife database 
program from the Arthur Rylah Institute. I have been using this to put our bird observations on 
computer. This means I can also send our observations down to the A.R.L 

There are several reasons why I am doing this: 

- to provide information that will help the BENC play its part in conserving our birdlife. For 
example, I have received requests for information on Turquoise Parrots and Grey-crowned 
Babblers; 

- to enable the more convenient handling and analysis of our records. The number of 
observations (both the white forms and the yellow list cards) have grown to an 
unmanageable size; 

- to allow this information to be used by others outside the Club; and 

- to add to the overall picture of Australian birds. 
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The Bendigo region is changing rapidly. The expanding population is leading to the removal of 
native vegetation on private land and increased pressure on our public land. Accurate records of 
today’s bird life will provide a comparison for the decades to come. 

So far I have nearly completed putting into the database the results of the garden bird survey which 
started in 1989, and I hope to have some results soon. I have also made a start on the other bird 
records. 

The principal difficulty in doing this is working out an accurate location from old records. Those 
of you who take bird observations can greatly improve your usefulness by putting a precise 
location on the forms. 


There are two methods by which this can be done: 

1. by giving a distance and direction from a known point e.g. 4 km north of Huntley on the 
Midland Hwy; 1 km north-east of One Tree Hill; 1/2 km west of junction of Mclvor Hwy and 
Sternberg St. A location such as Sacred Heart Cathedral or Longlea Primary School is also 
suitable. If I have this information I can use a map to work out either a grid reference or latitude 
and longitude. However, given the volume of reports which come in, it would save me a lot of 
work if you could do this yourselves. 

2. by giving a map reference. The CFA book of maps is very useful for giving grid references, but 
not altitude (which I also need) or latitude and longitude. The latter can be obtained from the 
Bendigo 1:100 000 map (or 1:50 000 or 1:25 000 maps). 

Maps are available from the mapping centre on the corner of Williamson and Hargreaves Sts for 
around six or seven dollars each. 


The method of specifying a map reference depends on the area covered by the observation or the 
accuracy with which it is known. The accompanying figure shows grid lines across the map and 
grid numbers and latitude and longitude along the edge of the map. If the birds are observed in one 
small area that can be precisely located, then use a six figure grid reference e.g. at A the grid 
reference is 558162. 


To determine the grid reference: 

(This section is taken from the Atlas of Victorian Wildlife Newsletter No. 3 February 1992). 

1. Find the Easting by locating the first Vertical grid line to the left of the observation point and 
read the large figures at the end of the grid line at the top or the bottom of the map e.g. 55. 
Then estimate tenths from the grid line to the observation point e.g. 558. 

2. Find the Northing by locating the first horizontal grid line below the point and read the large 
figures at the end of the grid line at either the left or right margin of the map e.g. 16. 

Then estimate tenths from the grid line to the observation point e.g. 162. 


For a well-defined area within known boundaries (e.g. a wetland) the 6 figure AMG reference of 
the centre of the area can be given. 


36 52°30" 


144 15'00 


If the birds cannot be so precisely located or are observed over a wider area, then the location can 
be given in one of the following three ways: 

1. If the observations are within a 1km grid block, then take the Easting and Northing (eastern and 
northern grid lines) as the boundaries of the block (see heavy grid line), e.g. for shaded area B the 
grid reference is 56-17-. . 


2. The location can be given as a 1” block (see dashed line). The northern (latitude) and western 
(longitude) boundaries are given e.g. for shaded area C: 

latitude 36deg 51’ 

longitude 144deg 15’ 

block size 1’. 
3. Records taken over a wider area can often be located in a 5’ block. Again the northern and 
western boundaries are givene.g. © latitude 36deg 55’ 

longitude 144deg 30’ 

block size 5’. 
The number of minutes is always a multiple of 5. 


In addition I need to know for lists an idea of the coverage involved - high (H) if most of the 
species in an area were recorded, medium (M) if less effort was involved and low (L) for a quick 
visit. If the birds are being counted, the following codes can be used for rough counts: C1 = 1 to 
10, C2 = 11 to 100, C3 = 101 to 1000, C4 = 1001 to 10 000 and C5 greater than 10 000. 


To summarise, when I enter an observation or list on the database I need to know: 
- the date or first and last dates if over more than one day 
- latitude, longitude and block size or AMG reference and map number 
(the number of the Bendigo map is 7724) 
- altitude in metres 
- coverage - high, medium, low or incidental (used for single observations) 


Handy cards (Field Data Sheets) with the above information can be obtained from the Department 
of Conservation and Environment in Bendigo. 


Mallee Area Birds 
Author: Bill Flentje 


The mallee area of several thousand hectares of the Bendigo Whipstick forest is situated between 
the northern area of Grey Box - Yellow Gum forest, and the southern area of mainly Red Ironbark - 
Yellow Gum - Grey Box forest. The mallee area comprises Green, Blue, Bull and Kamarooka 
Mallees, with some incursions of Yellow Gum, and occasional Grey Box and Red Ironbark along 
watercourses or moist low-lying areas. Wildflowers and honey-myrtle shrubs are a feature. 

These habitats provide environments for a wide variety of bird-life. Most of the birds which occur 
in other habitats of theWhipstick forest also occur in the mallee area. However, there are some 
birds more commonly found, and others not found, or rarely found outside the mallee habitat. 
Among the honeyeaters, the Purple-gaped Honeyeater is often found through the mallee 
environment, especially where thickets of the Crossleaf Honey-myrtle (Melaleuca decussata) occur, 
as these provide their nesting sites. The Tawny-crowned Honeyeater is sometimes found outside 
the mallee area, but evidently prefers mallee heathland where low shrubs suitable for their nesting 
habit result from dense regrowth of grevilleas, correas, acacias and other shrubs and wildflowers 
after eucalyptus oil harvesting. The Yellow-plumed (or Mallee) Honeyeater replaces the White- 
plumed Honeyeater in the mallee areas. The Yellow-plumed Honeyeater utilises the foliage of the 
mallee eucalypts to suspend its cup-shaped nest. 

On rare occasions, small flocks of White-fronted Honeyeaters have extended from the mallee areas 
further west and north-west into the mallee area of the Whipstick. In September 1981, a pair of 
White-fronted Honeyeaters were photographed nesting. In May of the same year, a small flock 
had been observed and their calls recorded on audio tape. 

A very common, but not easily seen bird of the mallee area is the Mallee Heath Wren. It is now 
called the Shy Hylacola, but rather than being shy, it has always been found to be inquisitive and 
rather confiding. It feeds on insects on the ground and builds a domed side-entrance nest, either on 
the ground, or low to the ground in a bush. In the mallee area, in the evening before dusk, calls 
can be heard from several Mallee Heath Wrens all around. 

Another bird typical of the mallee environment is the Yellow-rumped Pardalote, which replaces the 
Spotted Pardalote found elsewhere. The Yellow-rumped Pardalote builds its nest at the end of a 
short tunnel burrowed into the ground at a shallow angle. Low risen ground, provided by a low 
mound, or even the kerb of earth at the side of a road is sufficient elevation to begin the tunnel for a 
nest. 

The Inland Thornbill replaces the Brown Thornbill in this type of habitat. Its calls are similar to 
those of the Brown Thornbill, and both birds indulge in mimicry. The Inland Thornbill can be 
distinguished by the scallops on the forehead being whitish, the rump being more reddish than 
brown, tail tipped white, and a tendency to carry the tail more erect. The domed side-entrance nest 
is usually more compact and smaller than that of the Brown Thornbill, and is usually in a higher 
bush such as honey-myrtle. 

Other birds found elsewhere but more commonly found in the malle situation include the Purple- 
backed variety of the Variegated Wren, The Brush Bronze-wing, Red-capped Robin, and the Owlet 
Nightjar. The Brush Bronze-wing is more commonly found in the dense thickets of Broom-bush 
(Melaleuca uncinata) which occur in the mallee area. 


Spotted Nightjar 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Perhaps the most interesting bird of the mallee area of the Bendigo Whipstick is the nocturnal 
Spotted Nightjar. Spotted Nightjars are not numerous but are widely spread throughout the mallee 
environment. . These birds nest on the ground during the daytime, flying at night to feed on insects 

- caught in the air and sometimes hawking backwards and forwards over dams. They only rarely 
perch in the branches of trees or anywhere above ground. 

A single egg at a time, light green in colour, with a few black or dark brown spots, is laid on the 
bare ground or leaf litter among stones. The male and female parent birds share in the incubation 
of the eggs, but while one bird is incubating the egg, the other bird is a considerable distance away. 
However, as soon as the egg has hatched, the two parent birds come together to attend the baby 
and share the brooding and no doubt the feeding of the baby. Each night, and sometimes by day, 
the baby is moved to a different location: maybe only a few feet away, but sometimes to thirty or 
forty yards or more away. 

The incubation period is approximately thirty days. The baby may remain with the parent birds for 
up to seven or eight weeks; but if another egg is laid, the previous baby may be left to roost on the 
ground on its own after about five weeks. 

Up to five eggs have been laid in the breeding season, but only the first two eggs have been 
observed to be successful in producing young. Breeding has been observed to begin in early 
September, and continue into February, but usually occurs between October and January. It 
appears that a pair of birds will use the same breeding territory over a number of years. 

The birds are extremely well camouflaged, and often their presence may remain undetected until 
they suddenly take flight when approached closely. The baby when born is covered with reddish- 
brown down, is about 2 1/4 inches or 6 - 7 cm long and can very easily be mistaken for a reddish- 
brown stone, some of which can usually be seen close by. On a cold day, the baby may be 
invisible underneath one or other of the parent birds, but in warm weather, the baby may be only 
partly covered, or quite separate but close to the parents. 

When danger threatens, the parent birds may employ a variety of displays, such as a modified 
broken wing act. The parent spreads its wing outstretched on the ground some distance away from 
the egg or baby, or simply flies away to distract the predator away from the egg or baby. 

The main call is usually given at night, but occasionally may be heard in the day time, particularly if 
the parent birds have been separated by threatened danger. The call begins with four or five slower 
notes and ends with a longer, quicker rattling series of notes. It has been described in human vocal 
terms as “caw-caw-caw-caw-gobble gobble gobble gobble gobble”, but only the timing and rythm 
are similar. The call is far carrying, and other birds within hearing distance may respond as well. 
When agitated, a subdued “gurgling” series of notes may be heard at short intervals. Occasionally 
also a quiet, sharp barking sound may be given. The baby’s call at night is a single “peep” uttered 
every couple of seconds, making it easier for the parent birds to locate it when bringing food. 

It has not been determined whether the birds are migratory or not, but responses to their calls have 
been heard in every month of the year, except July. 

It is difficult to identify male and female birds by their plumage, but it does appear that the male 
bird of each pair of birds is slightly larger than the female, and the female is duller in plumage. 


Notes and Observations: 5 June 1992 Meeting 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Threatened Species 
White Goshawk (1) Inglewood 13.5.92 

Bs “(1) Eddington 15.4.92 
Bush Thick-knee (2) Shelbourne East 16.5.92 
Regent Honeyeater (1) White Hills 5.8.92 
Swift Parrot (6 or 7) Sutton Grange April 92 

pm (9) Junortoun 4.5.92 

sae td (10) Sedgwick 4.5.92 

eh ib (8) Junortoun 31.5.92 
Brolga (20) Winghee Swamp 10.5.92 
Black Falcon (1) Calivil 13.5.92 


Highlights 

Australian Crake (1) Strathfieldsaye 5.1.92 

White-fronted Honeyeater (4+) Whipstick 27.5.92 - 5.6.92 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater (2) Strathfieldsaye 15.5.92 - 5.6.92 


Breeding 
Crested Pigeon Junortoun (building) 2.6.92 
Purple Swamphen (7 immature) Calivil 10.5.92 


Observations 
Australian Hobby (1) Bendigo 5.6.92 
Rainbow Bee-eater (2) Sedgwick 29.3.92 
Tawny Frogmouth (1) Junortoun 14.5.92 
Owlet-nightjar (1) Junortoun 12.5.92 
Red-capped Robin (3) Axe Creek 24.11.90 
Hooded Robin (1) Kangaroo Flat 30.12.90 
Mistletoebird (1) Epsom 25.3 and 3.4.90 
Noisy Friarbird (1) Sedgwick 29.3.92 
‘ = (several) Strathfieldsaye May 92 
(fairly numerous) Wellsford Forest May 92 
(several) Kennington - Strathfieldsaye 
. - (10+) Wellsford Forest 21.5.92 
: a (6) Strathfieldsaye 6.6.92 
= ~ (afew) Strathdale 
Diamod Firetail (1) Mandurang 20.5.92 
Zebra Finch (several) Strathfieldsaye May 92 
Common Myna (1) Epsom 21.5.92 


Non-local Observations 
Australian Hobby (IMIF) Webb Dock, Melbourne 3.6.92 
Brolga (2) near Waranga Basin 3.6.92 


Lists 

Calivil, May 92 

Strathfieldsaye, 30.5.92 
Strathfieldsaye, 5.1.92, May 92 
Wellsford Forest, 9.5. and 24.5.92 
Whipstick, 1.6. and 5.6.92 


Notes 

This year has seen an excellent flowering of the Red Ironbarks and Grey Boxes, and as expected 
there has been an influx of honeyeaters. Noisy Friarbirds have been especially numerous this year. 
These are almost Red Wattlebird-sized, and their call is reminiscent in tone to the Red Wattlebird’s, 
but the call is different, and the contrast of the bare black head and neck against the silvery breast 
plumage is quite striking. So keep an eye and ear out for these birds. Spiny-cheeked and White- 

' fronted Honeyeaters are both birds of the arid north-west of the state, and the Spiny-cheeked is one 
of the major fruit-eating, seed-dispersing birds of arid Central Australia. Both of these species are 
rare Visitors to the district. It is to be hoped that the spectacular flowering attracts more Regent 
Honeyeaters, and perhaps some other unusual visitors. - 

Records of any threatened species are always welcome, but this month we have received news of 
five, all of them spectacular animals in their own ways. The decline of the Regent Honeyeater, 
Brolga, Bush Thick-knee (what a name!) and Swift Parrot is well known to members of the Club. 
The Grey Goshawk has always been rare in this part of the world, its stronghold being the Otway 
Ranges. The birds seen at Inglewood and Eddington were of the beautiful white form. The Black 
Falcon is also an irregular visitor to the region. 

The Owlet-nightjar was seen feeding on moths attracted to the headlights of a car, behaviour better 
known from the Tawny Frogmouth. The Owlet-nightjar first flew into the headlight beam of the 
car while it was moving, then flew into a tree. When the car stopped the bird flew down again in 
front of the car and picked up another moth. It was raining hard at the time. 

Australian Crakes are very rarely reported outside the Bendigo Sewage Farm. The presence of this 
bird shows the value of well-vegetated (Cumbungi in this case) farm dams. Two farm dams in 
Strathfieldsaye which have been visited this year have shown a wide range of waterbirds including 
cormorants, ibis, Yellow-billed Spoonbill, several species of ducks, small waders and gallinules, 
making a total of over 20 species for the two. 


Guest Speaker June Club Meeting 
Author: Tom Burton 


Peter Ellis reported on the wildflowers he encountered during his oral history hunt in Western 
Australia. Peter told us some of the cougar- and ghost-stories he and John Meredith encountered, 
played us a dance tune he collected from a 93 year old Kimba (S.A.) woman and then showed us 
some flower slides that he took “on the run”. Well, if he was running, the flowers must have been 
_ keeping pace exactly, as they were all beautifully in focus. Dampiera, Lechenaultia, Dryandra, 
Grass Trees, Hovea (waist-high throughout a forest), amazing orchids and a profusion of other 
flowers lit up our evening. The plant that astonished me most was the Purple Enamel Orchid, but 
there were many highlights. 

Peter rounded off the evening with slides of turn-of-the-century dance cards from Silverton and 
Thistle Y. Harris’s garden in Sydney. 

No tourist agent could have done more than Peter to inspire us to visit Western Australia in spring. 
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From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. Theses are available from the Club Librarian at Club meetings. 


HABITAT: (Australian Conservation Foundation) 

The April edition (Vol. 20 No.2) contains an outline of an ecological restoration project in 
Scotland: “Healing the Caledonian Highlands” by Alan Watson. The Trees for Life program aims 
to reforest an area in the North Central Highlands, by fencing out deer to allow natural 
regeneration, and by planting native trees where regeneration is unlikely. Volunteers from many 
countries, including Australia, have been involved in this project. 

“Seawater Country” by David Allan deals with the view that ‘sea rights are as fundamental to 
indigenous people’s culture as land rights. The boundaries of ancestral estates do not abruptly end 
at the water line: to coastal and island people land and sea are one’. 

Another article “Cape York Peninsula” by Mark Horstman details how environmentalists and 
indigenous groups are identifying common concerns and are beginning to work together to protect 
both the environmental and cultural values of the peninsula. Issues such as land rights, 
consultation, mining, watershed management and fishing rights were discussed at a meeting held at 
Yarrabah, near Cairns, late last year. The participants were representatives of twelve Abori ginal 
and Islander organisations and of six state and national conservation groups. 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST: 

Volume 109 No.2, April 1992 has two articles of particular interest to BFNC members. The first 
is “Vertebrate Fauna of Paddy Ranges State Park” by C.R. Trainor, which reports on a study of 
the distribution and abundance of fauna species in this area near Maryborough. The second gives 
details of the “First Record of the Eastern Grey Kangaroo, Macropus giganteus, at Hattah-Kulkyne 
National Park, North-Western Victoria” by Graeme Coulson and Sally Troy from Melbourne 
University. 

Also reported in this edition is the awarding of the Australian Natural History Medallion for 1991 
to Mr. Fred Rogers, botanist, educationalist, conservationist and photographer, from Vectis, near 
Horsham. 


PARK WATCH: (Victorian National Parks Association) 

The March 1992 edition has articles on the following topics: 

- conservation in 1952, looking back as the VNPA celebrates its fortieth year 

- Clearfelling our faunal emblem: the threat to the habitat of the Leadbeater’s Possum 
- a National Park for Melbourne’s scenic rim 

- rainforests and fire 

and a recipe for Oz pot pourri ! 
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An Orchid Census of One Tree Hill Park 
Author: Tom Patullo 


“T’d be very surprised if I could not name thirty orchids that grow on One Tree Hill.” So stated 
Rod Orr during an interview with Owen Davies of the Bendigo Advertiser. This statement 
prompted me to write this article for the Whirrakee . 

‘Although I have spent many hours walking and orchid hunting on the “Wunna”’, as the hill is called 
by the people living in the district, I have never sat down to list the orchids that grow in the area. 
To make the article more readable to people who may not be familiar with the scientific names of 
the orchids I will list the scientific name first, and the common name after. 

The most common genus on the hill would be Prerostylis (Greenhood orchids) and would include 


the following: 
Pterostylis alata Striped Greenhood 
Le. curta Blunt Greenhood 
1m, cycnocephala Swan Greenhood 
P. longifolia Tall Greenhood (sometimes called Jack in the box) 
1. maxima 

(formerly biseta) Rusty-hood 

IP. nana Dwarf Greenhood 
1m. nutans Nodding Greenhood 
P. parviflora Tiny Greenhood 
1? plumosa Bearded Greenhood 
BA revoluta Autumn Greenhood 


Pterostylis pedunculata, the Maroon-hood was there and marked on the big Nature Trail which the 
Club organised on One Tree Hill quite some years ago. On a beautiful sunny Sunday hundreds of 
people walked leisurely along the trail, thoroughly enjoying the sunshine and the labelling of the 
botanical specimens painstakingly arranged by Bob Allan. Unfortunately, however, wherever this 
orchid was found, it disappeared and has never been seen since in this area. 

Now let’s get on with the listing: 


Caladenia the genus which includes the Spiders: 


Caladenia caerulea Blue Caladenia 

G carnea Pink Fingers 

(C. cucullata Hooded Caladenia 
G deformis Blue-beard Orchid 


*C. _—_ dilatata Green-comb Spider 
*C. gracilis Musky Caladenia 
*C. _ patersonii Common Spider 
w*C. __ pusilla Tiny Caladenia 
The beautiful Sun Orchids are popularly called Thelys. 
w*Thelymitra antennifera Rabbit’s Ears 
*T. __ ixioides Dotted Sun Orchid 
iF, nuda Scented Sun Orchid 


Th pauciflora Slender Sun Orchid 
w*T. macmillanii X Crimson Sun Orchid 
wT. rubra Salmon Sun Orchid 
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Diuris, the Donkeys. 


Diuris lanceolata Golden Moths 
D. maculata Donkey or Leopard Orchid 
D. sulphurea Tiger Orchid 


The Leek Orchids. 


Prasophyllum odoratum Sweet Leek Orchid 
Geinoplesium sp.aff. rufum Midge Orchid 


Beard Orchids. 
Calochilus robertsonii Purplish Beard Orchid 
Microtis , Onion Orchids. There are two varieties of this orchid, they may both occur on the Hill. 


*Microtis parviflora Small Onion Orchid 
*M. —_unifolia Common Onion Orchid 


Glossodia major the Waxlip Orchid, probably the commonest orchid in our area and one of the 
most beautiful. 
w*Orthoceras srtictum Horned Orchid 
w*Caleana major Duck Orchid 
Enochilus cucullatus  Parson’s Bands 
Acianthus excertus — Gnat Orchid 
Cyrtostylis (formerly 
Acianthus)reniformis Mosquito Orchid 
Corybas incurvus Slaty Helmet Orchid 
(formerly C. diemenicus) 


And so ends my listing of the One Tree Hill orchids. [Rod Orr has added a few more for the One 
Tree Hill Park, marked with asterisks. Those orchids found in the Wildflower Drive area of the 
Park are preceded by a ‘w’. This brings the number of orchids in the Park up to 39 (eds.)] 

The foregoing list consists of orchids which exist on the hill at present or have been well recorded 
to have grown there. Perhaps I can relate a story which was passed on to us by Tess’s mother, a 
grand old lady who had lived her life in the shadow of One Tree Hill, and had a vivid memory 
which easily spanned eighty years and more. 

In the early days of the Bendigo Horticultural Society they ran a segment which awarded prizes for 
the best bunch of local native wildflowers. Nanna would tell us of the kids of the district being 
sent out on the Hill to gather wildflowers to be made into bunches to compete in this competition. 
There were several ladies in the area who fancied their skill at flower arrangement. Competition 
was keen, as was the competition to find the much prized Spider Orchids which at that time grew 
on the “Wunna”, 

Alas, there are no Spiders on the Hill these days, although Rod reported finding one there a couple 
of years ago. So let us consider why the Spiders have disappeared from the Hill. 

T have never cultivated any of the Spider group. The tubers are hard to obtain, (I do not dig 
orchids up from the bush), but from my observations in the bush, I consider that this group of 
orchids propagates by seed distribution only. It does not produce extra tubers as the colony- 
forming varieties do. Therefore with the flowers being picked each year, as they quite obviously 
were, before pollination, the plant had no chance to produce, ripen and disperse seed. So with the 
method of propagation destroyed, it is easy to understand why the Spiders have disappeared. 
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Is it Diuris palachila 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Diuris palachila (Broad-lipped Double-tail) is a naturally occurring hybrid with a shovel-shaped 

lip. Parents are Diuris maculata X Diuris lanceolata (syn. pedunculata). 

A call from Russell Brown (Spring 1991) sent me hotfooting out to his place on the outskirts of 
Strathfieldsaye to see an orchid which, wpe to now, is unreported with certainty for the immediate 

Bendigo area. 

By comparison with descriptions and illustrations in Nicholls and David Jones and other books, 

also with colour prints taken by Russell himself of specimens from the Mount Beckworth area near 

Ballarat, the three separate plants growing on his siproperty certainly would appear to be Diuris X 

palachila. 

According to David Jones it is a naturally occurring hybrid pee Diuris maculata and Diuris 

lanceolata. It is normally from southern Victoria, but it could possibly occur where the two parents 

occur in the same vicinity, as is the case at Strathfieldsaye. 

The distinguishing feature which sets it apart from both its parents is noticeable at first glance: the — 

generally flat appearance of the flower. This is because the two lateral petals, (or the ears if we 

were looking at D. maculata the Donkey Orchid) are horizontally opposed. That is, they are quite 

flat across the top of the flower. These petals differ in shape from the ears of D. maculata in that, 

instead of being almost round, they are a little elongated and very slightly pointed at the outer end. 

However, it favours the parent D. Janceolata in its colouring, being plain yellow, completely 

devoid of spots when viewed from the front, but it carries a few tiny brown spots on the back of 

the ears. 

Another feature worth mentioning is the shape of the labellum of the hybrid, which is described as 

being shovel-shaped, rounded at the bottom. The labellum of D. maculata is distinctly spade- 

shaped, straight across the bottom. 

Otherwise in general appearance it favours D. maculata. The seeds of the hybrid are said to be 

viable. 

J think this flower will prove to be Diuris X palachita. 


N.B. Tom Patullo has supplied a diagram of this orchid and one of the parents D. maculata. 
If anyone is interested in this, please contact the editor. 


Tang Tang Swamp 

If anyone would like to comment on the future management of Tang Tang swamp, tales contact 
Andrew Chappel, Department of Conservation and Environment, Bendigo. P.O. Box 401 
Telephone: 44 6666 

A list of plants and animals recorded on an excursion to the swamp last December as well as some — 
notes on the impact of grazing will appear in the next issue of Whirrakee. 


Note from the editor(s): As of June 15th, the money raised for the purchase 
a the MacDonald’s property (One-Tree Hill ASIEN) stands at approximately 
5500. 
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Diary 


General Meetin 

Wednesday July 8, 7:30pm, Department of Agriculture and Rural Affairs (DARA), Epsom 
Speaker: Eric Wilkinson on “Cliffs, Islands and Fossils”, a geological tour of the former coastline 
of the Murray Gulf 


Wednesday August 12, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom . 
Annual General Meeting: Election of Office Bearers for 1992 - 93 


Wednesday September 9, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom 
Speakers: Tom Burton and Sabine Wilkens - “What is killing the Red Gums of Central Victoria ?” 


Bird Observers Group a 

_ Friday August 7, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom 

Speaker: Joe Benshemish will speak on his work on conservation of the Mallee Fowl in the 
Mildura region 

Bird of the Night: Pacific Black Duck — 


Friday September 4, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom 

Annual General Meeting: Election of Office Bearers for 1992 - 93 

Discussion: further discussion of locally declining birds 
Mammal Survey Group Paps . aight 

_ Wednesday July 22, 8pm. Please contact either the President John Burtonclay, Fadersons Lane, 

Mandurang [395710]) or the Secretary (Bill Holsworth, 13 Nabilla Cres, Kennington [434063]) 


for information about the venue for this meeting. 


Committee Meeting = ae 2 ee 
Wednesday July 15, 8pm. Please contact the Secretary (Peter Morison, 5 Barkley Tce East, 
Bendigo [431091] for information about the venue for this meeting. . = es 


Excursions | | aa vee aS 7 
Sunday July 12: Weed pull cf Cape Broom at Sedgwick which is threatening the Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia there. Meet at Havlin St outside the Education complex at 1pm or at the Moors’s 


place (Mandurang Sth Rd, Sedgwick [396254]) at 1:30pm. 
August: There will be no separate club excursion because of the WVFNC meeting 


Western Vic FNC Meeting eae psf pew 
This will be held in Bendigo on Saturday 22 and Sunday 23 August. 
_ Supper . eae ie sais 
The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1.00 for _ 
“supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies a3 aie . gute eae 


